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DENTIST RECOMMENDS USE OF CITRUS 


“It is a well known fact that cit- 
rus fruit has a very beneficial effect 
in keeping the soft tissues of the 
mouth, including the gums, in nor- 
mal condition,’ Dr. Sterling V. 
Mead of Washington, D. C., stated 
recently in a radio talk on _ sta- 
tion WSTP in this city. The broad- 
cast was given in connection with the 
57th annual meeting of the Florida 
state dental society in convention at 
St. Petersburg November 11, 12 and 
13. 


Referring to his research work on 
citrus with the University of Mary- 
land and the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Dr. Mead said, “We have found 
that the use of citrus fruits greatly 
reduce the number of organisms in 
the mouth, not only at the time of 
their use locally but also for a period 
of one, two and three hours after 
their use. We have also found that 
the internal use of citrus fruits low- 
ers the count of organisms in the 
mouth. Citrus taken either locally or 
internally increase the buffer value 
of saliva which has much to do with 
control of the deleterious effects of 
bacteria and also the protection of 
the teeth from acids and alkalines.” 

“Lack of vitamin C in the diet, of 
which citrus juices contain a large 
quantity, is responsible for many gum 
disorders,” continues Dr. Mead, 
“but our recent work has shown that 
there are other properties in citrus 
juice than vitamin C, such as vita- 
min P and possibly many others, that 
are important in the restoration of 
diseased tissues or in aiding and 
keeping the gums and soft tissues 
in their normal state. 

“The cleansing and stimulating ef- 
fects of citrus between meals is also 








Horticultural Society 
To Meet In Orlando 
April 15, 16 and 17 





At a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the Florida 
State Horticultural Society held 
in the office of Col. Bayard F. 
Floyd, secretary, in Davenport, 
Nov. 22, Orlando was designat- 
ed as the place in which next 
season’s annual meeting will be 
held. 

April 15, 16 and 17th were 
selected as the dates for hold- 
ing the meeting. 

Interest in the Horticultural 
Society has grown rapidly dur- 
ing the past few years as evi- 
denced by the constantly ir 
creasing attendance at these 
meetings. 

The efforts of the program 
committee to present to the 
members and others in attend- 
authentic information 
from unimpeachable sources 
has resulted in the continuation 
of the Society’s reputation as 
a source of outstanding benefit 
to the horticultural interests of 
the state being continued and 
enhanced throughout the entire 
fifty-four years of its exist- 
ence. 

The full details of the meet- 
ing and the program will be 
presented by The Citrus In- 
dustry for the information of 
our readers as they become 
available. 
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well known. Many of the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries utilize fruit in the diet 
at the end of the meal, which has 
much to recommend it. Citrus fruits 
facilitate the development and main- 
tenance of normal dentition and pre- 
vent scurvy and many of the ab- 


normal gum conditions,” Dr. Mead 
said. 
In connection with the Florida 


State Dental Society’s convention, a 
main feature was the dental health 
exhibit, occupying two floors of the 
Princess Martha Hotel. 

The Florida Citrus Commission 
was represented at a booth which 
proclaimed the health values of or- 
anges, grapefruit and _ tangerines. 
Visiting dentists were given the op- 
portunity of registering for the com- 
mission’s valuable scientific publica- 
tion “Citrus Fruits and Health.” 


Med-F ly Hearings 
To Begin Dec. 4th 





Members of a congressional com- 
mittee to review claims for damages 
sustained by growers during the Med. 
Fly eradication campaign will begin 
hearings at Orlando on Dec. 4. Oth- 
er hearings are scheduled for Lake- 
land, Dec. 9-11; Clearwater, Dec. 12; 
Ocala, Dec. 18; DeLand, Dec. 16. 

The inspection visit is scheduled 
to close at Orlando on Dec. 17. An- 
nouncement is made that the tenta- 
tive schedule of dates may be 
changed at the option of the commit- 
tee. 
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Marketing Grapefruit 


Analysis Of Distribution By National 


Canners Association 


Everyone knows that each of the 
130,000,000 people in the United 
Sates cannot come to the grove to 
buy his grapefruit each morning for 
breakfast. It must be taken to him. 
To do this requires a complex mar- 
keting system in which a great many 
people or agencies play a part. 

When the consumer goes to his lo- 
cal grocery store to buy grapefruit, 
he realizes, or should realize, that he 
is paying, not for the grapefruit 
alone, but for picking, hauling, pack- 
ing, a long haul by train, boat or 
truck, and many other services that 
are necessary to bring it to him just 
when he wants it. The American con- 
sumer values these services as much 
as he does his food, and since he has 
no time to perform them himself, he 
must: pay other people for bringing 
his food to him and giving it to him 
when he wants it or when he needs 
it. 

There are many links in the chain 
that extends from the grove to the 
consumer, and, as everyone knows, 
a chain is no stronger than its weak- 
est link. Consequently the grower’s 
welfare is very definitely tied to the 
other links of the chain, that is, the 
packer, the canner, the transporta- 
tion agencies, and the various distri- 
buting agencies. Each plays a part in 
the job of satisfying the consumer, 
a job which is of mutual interest to 
them all. 


Problems Created by Increasing 
Crops 

Some years ago when the grape- 
fruit crops were relatively small, the 
marketing job was not so complex. 
7t was necessary to sell to only those 
consumers who were demanding 
grapefruit and were willing to pay 
almost any price to get it. As crops 
increased, however, it became neces- 
sary to broaden the market or to sell 
grapefruit at greatly reduced prices. 
Broadening the market required that 
the old consumers eat more grape- 
fruit or that new consumers’. be 
found. It was difficult to get those 
who were already buying grapefruit 
te eat more at the same prices, be- 
cause there were many other fruits 
that they could buy to satisfy their 
fruit appetites. Furthermore, grape- 
fruit was available for only about six 
months of the year. If it could be 
made available throughout the year, 
many consumers would probably in- 








EDITOR’S NOTE 


Whatever the individual 
grower’s idea may be as to the 
benefits or drawbacks of the 
canning industry as applied to 
citrus fruits, the fact remains 
that the canning of fruits and 
juices is here to stay. That be- 
ing the case, it is well that 
growers should have accurate 
knowledge of the part played 
by the canners in the distribu- 
tion of the grapefruit crop, the 
profitable marketing of which 
has become one of the grower’s 
major problems. The informa- 
tion contained in this article 
should be of interest to every 
grower. 


crease their annual consumption. 
The problem of making grapefruit 
available twelve months of the year 
was solved by canning, and a new 
link was thus added to the marketing 
chain. Canning has aided materially 
in broadening the market for grape- 
fiuit by extending the consuming 
season. During the last six months of 
the 1937-38 season, 2,385,827 cases 
cf canned grapefruit, including both 
sections and juice (the equivalent of 
approximately 2,050,000 field boxes) 
were sold by Florida canners alone. 
Thus, about 15 per cent of the total 
Florida crop was sold out of season 
as canned segments and juice. These 
sales were, therefore, not in compe- 
tition with fresh grapefruit to any 
considerable degree, as this was a 
period when there was very little if 
any fresh grapefruit on the market. 
Equally as important to the grape- 
fruit industry is the fact that can- 
ners took this fruit off the market 


at a time when the fresh fruit mar- 
ket was overloaded. 


Canning An Aid in Broadening 
Market 


The industry’s second important 
problem (broadening the market by 
expanding the number of consumers) 
has been solved to some extent by 
canning. The canned product has 
been made available to consumers in 
regions to which fresh grapefruit 
cannot be shipped, thus expanding 
the market geographically. Fresh 
grapefruit cannot be shipped to Cali- 
fornia, but during the twelve-month 
period ending November 30, 1938, 
£72,000 cases of canned fruit and 
juices were shipped to the West 
Coast. In the second place, that large 
group of consumers who are more 
interested in having their food pre- 
pared ready to serve have feund in 
canned grapefruit the answer to their 
appeal for service. Canned juice has, 
in many instances, answered the de- 
mand for a new product. It has many 
uses for which the fresh fruit is not 
so suitable. The canning industry has 
thus established itself as an indispen- 
sable link in the grapefruit market- 
ing chain. It has been characterized 
as “an arm of the grower extended 
toward the consumer.” 

Prospective Increase in Grape- 

fruit Crop 

The job of marketing grapefruit 
during the next few years promises 
to be even larger than during recent 
years, because of the number of trees 
that will come into bearing and into 
full production. Table 1 shows the 
number of bearing trees as of July, 
1938. The U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in its statement on 
the outlook for 1939 stated: 

“Approximately two-thirds of the 
bearing grapefruit trees in the United 


Table 1—Number of Grapefruit Trees of All Varieties in the United States 
5 Years Old and Older, by States and Age Groups, as of July 1, 1938*. 


(Source: Agricultural Outlook for 1939, U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 


State 5-10 
ears old 
1,000 
trees 
Florida 1,017 
Texas 8,265 
California 652 
Arizona 945 
Total (4 States) 5,879 


11-15 16 Total 
years old and over 
1,000 1,000 1,000 
trees trees trees 
941 3,527 5,485 
1,509 274 5,048 
3855 434 1,441 
140 63 1,148 
2,945 4,298 18,122 


*Estimates based upon surveys by age and varietal groups made in Florida 


in 1934; Arizona in 1935; California in 1937; Texas in 1934 and 1937. 
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States at the present time have not 
yet reached the age of full produc- 
{ion. The trend of production during 
the next decade, therefore, will, in 
the absence of unusual abandonment, 
continue upward because of the in- 
creasing bearing capacity of the large 
number of relatively young trees. 
Most of the expected increase in pro- 
duction will be in the late or seedless 
varieties of grapefruit, which pre- 
dominate in Texas, California and 
Arizona. In 1938 more than 80 per 
cent of the bearing seedless grape- 
fruit trees in the United States had 
not yet reached full production, 
while 35 per cent of the bearing 
trees of early or seeded varieties 
were less than 16 years old, or not 
in full production.” 

Despite efforts of the industry to 
expand the market to take care of 
production, it appears from Table 1 
that production promises to increase 
faster than markets. Adjustment of 
production to market demands is dif- 
ficult in a tree fruit industry because 
of the length of time between plant- 
ing and trees coming into full bear- 
ing. Some indication of the industry’s 
attempt toward adjustment is the 
plantings during the last five years. 


The movement of grapefruit trees 
from nurseries to groves in Florida 
averaged ‘223,741 per year for five 
years 1928-29 to 1932-33. During 
the last five years, however, the move- 
ment from nurseries averaged only 
131,780. 


The record of grapefruit produc- 
tion as given in Table 2 reveals the 
rapid increase during the last five 
years. 


Estimate of Crop During Next 
Five Years 


Experienced government men in 
close touch with the industry say that 
with growing conditions similar to 
the average of the last 10 years, and 
in the light of recent production 
trends and potential increases in 
bearing surface of trees not yet in 
full production, it seems probable 
that average production during the 
next five marketing seasons will be in 
excess of the record high crops of the 
past two seasons. If no serious dam- 
age to the bearing surface is en- 
countered from unfavorable weather 
conditions and there are no wide- 
spread removals of present bearing 
trees, it is not unlikely that produc- 
tion during the next five seasons will 
average 25 per cent larger than dur- 
ing the past two seasons. During the 
1937-388 season, when growing con- 
ditions were below average in Flor- 
ida, a record United States crop of 
30,873,000 boxes was produced, ex- 
ceeding the previous record crop of 
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Table 2—Grapefruit Production, by States, 1938-39. (Source: Agricultural 
Outlook for 1939, U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 


3 

a 3 

Q “SO 

2 &8 

oO fart 
1928-29 11,314 
1929-30 8,274 
1930-31 16,109 
1931-32 10,786 
1932-33 11,800 
1933-34 10,700 
1934-35 15,200 
1935-36 11,500 
1936-37 18,100 
1937-38 14,600 
1938-39* 21,000 


*Indicated October 1, 1938. 


30,440,000 boxes of 1936-37. The 
crops of these two seasons were more 
than 9,000,000 boxes larger than pro- 
duction in any previous season. A 
production of 40,720,000 boxes in 
1938-39, produced a crop nearly 10,- 
000,000 boxes larger than the pro- 
duction of 1937-38. 

With unprecedented crops antici- 
pated in the next few years, it might 
be well to examine briefly the possi- 
bilities of expanding existing mar- 
kets, which may be classified as do- 
mestic and foreign. 

Export Outlets 

Although there has been an in- 
crease in the quantities of grapefruit 
eensumed in European countries dur- 
ing recent years, the increase in ex- 
ports of fresh grapefruit to these 
countries has not been shared by the 
United States. Exports of fresh grape- 
fruit from the United States to coun- 
tries other than Canada have been 
declining for a number of years, de- 
spite the large increase in production 
ir this country. During the 1937-38 
season, 319,000 boxes of fresh grape- 
fruit were exported to countries other 


3 
° no °o 
a a se 
RS 2S 3s 
Co —) YS oo 
Hey On He 
753 1,183 13,250 
1,530 1,365 11,169 
1,135 1,690 18,934 
2,480 1,881 15,147 
1,385 1,964 15,149 
1,140 2,513 14,353 
2,760 3,407 21,367 
2,762 4,067 18,329 
9,630 2,710 30,440 
11,800 4,478 30,878 
15,000 4,720 40,720 


than Canada, compared with average 
exports of 465,000 boxes during the 
period 1932-33 to 1936-37 and 640,- 
600 boxes during the preceding 5- 
year period. 

The United Kingdom is by far the 
largest consumer of fresh grapefruit 
in Europe. Imports from all sources 
increased from 778,000 boxes in 1930 
to 1,847,000 boxes in 1937. The out- 
standing change during that 8-year 
period, however, has been the decline 
of the United States as _ principal 
supplier and the rise of Palestine to 
that position. Grapefruit imports 
from the United States fell from a 
yearly average of 650,000 boxes, or 
63.3 per cent of the total, during the 
3-vear period 1930-1932, to 245,000 
Loxes, or only 15 per cent of the to- 
tal, during the 3-year period 1935- 
1237. During the same 3-year per- 
iods, imports from Palestine aver- 
aged 57,000 boxes, or 5 per cent of 
the total, and 792,000 boxes, or 46 
per cent of the total, respectively. 
In 1937-38, Palestine supplied over 
1,000,000 boxes, or more than all 

(Continued on page 14) 


Table 3—Canned Grapefruit Exports from the United States by Countries 
of Destination, Years Ended October 31, 1932, to 1938*. 


(Source: U. S. Department of Commerce.) 


= o o o o o o o 
3 . wr eg oe : : 
3 gS se 3% 3f gf GF gs 
S N oO = 12 © i 
3 BS 28 28 88 88 88 88 
Q a a se = _— = me a 
United Kingdom 226.1 676.5 828.1 1,134.2 823.1 1,097.0 1,167.6 
France 2 6 0 0 2 1.4 a 
Netherlands 2 1.2 314 8 2.2 1.7 2.7 
Belgium gp 0 3 a 5 a oll 
Other Europe 9 2.8 2.7 3.7 2.7 4.5 5.7 
Canada 5.9 7.1 6.1 10.2 7.9 11.6 9.4 
British India 1.2 2.1 3.2 4.8 3.6 5.7 3.5 
All other countries 4.9 2.6 3.6 5.5 6.0 7.8 9.6 
Total 37.3 692.9 845.7 1,159.3 846.2 1,130.0 1,199.0 
*Converted from pounds to cases of 30 pounds. 
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OTHERS HAVE THEIR TROUBLES, TOO 


Here in Florida we are apt to think that our 
citrus problems are greater than those of grow- 
ers in other citrus sections. We are apt to think 
that California has solved all its citrus prob- 
lems and that Texas never had any citrus 
troubles, aside from an occasional freeze. The 
following from the Mission, Texas, Times 
seems to prove the falsity of this impression: 

There is something radically wrong with our methods 
of marketing our citrus fruits. When you can find Cali- 
fornia oranges and grapefruit in stores within 150 miles 
of the Valley and when the people of Texas do not know 
that this section produces quality fruit, it’s high time 
the Valley began doing something about it. 

One Mission citizen told us this week that he had gone 
into a fruit market in a small town less than 150 miles 
away and was unable to find Texas citrus products. An- 
other local resident tells of a recent trip to East Texas, 
in which he tried to buy some Texas oranges. He visited 
half a dozen stores, found Texas oranges in them all, 
but did not find a fruit that graded better than a cull. 

For years we have heard people from up-state ask: 
“Why is it that we can’t buy good Texas fruit?” Many 
of these people receive special holiday packages from 
their friends in the Valley and they invariably comment 
that they did not know the Valley produced fruit like 
that. 

Since the junking of the marketing agreement sea- 
son before last by the growers of the Valley, there have 
been no restraints on grades of fruit shipped from the 
Valley. As a result truckers have hauled cull fruit to 
practically every market in Texas, ruining that market 
for quality fruit and at the same time giving Texans 
the erroneous conception that the Valley does not pro- 
duce quality grapefruit and oranges. 

Most Texans, consequently, never think of calune for 
Texas grapefruit and oranges. California and Fiorias cit- 
rus found in Texas stores and markets are superwr to 
Valley fruit. Can you blame Texans, then. for tuuexing 
our fruit inferior? 

There is a lesson in this for Florida e*frus 
growers; First, that it doesn’t pay to s»= off- 
grade fruit at any time or under any e-1m- 
stances, and Second, that marketing rermila- 
tions should be strictly enforced at all #*-1es. 
If Florida fruit found in Texas stores 1s »*» der- 
ior to the Texas article, it is because oF o#- rig- 
id inspecton laws and our market controi r--gu- 
lations. Every Florida grower should be his 
guard to see that there is no letting aown of 
the bars which now make it possible for wa to 
outsell competitors at their own back doors. 


LATEST CITRUS ESTIMATE 


Latest federal estimate of grapefruit produc- 
tion for the present season is 42,284,000 boxes. 
In 1939-40, the crop was 34,675,000 boxes. In 
1938-39 it was 43,414,000 boxes. Thus the fed- 


eral estimate is for the second largest crop on 
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record. 

According to the same repori, the estimated 
yield of early and mid-season oranges, includ- 
sug tangerines, 1s 44,144,000 boxes, as against 
38,522,000 boxes last season and 42,268,000 in 
1938-39. The Florida Valencia crop is estimated 
at 12,000,000 boxes as against 10,000,000 box- 
es a year ago. 

Florida’s orange crop is estimated at 33,440,- 
000 boxes, an increase of 5,400,000 over ast 
year and 100,000 boxes over 1938. The Florida 
grapefruit crop is estimated at 23,000,000 box- 
es as against 15,900,000 boxes in 1939, and 23,- 
300,000 boxes for 1938. Texas is expected to 
produce one million boxes more than a year ago, 
but somewhat less than in 1938. 

With this heavy crop in prospect, it behooves 
growers to market only fruit of the highest 
quality and to see that no consuming market 
is overstocked at any time. Only thus may 
growers hope to secure profitable prices for 
their fruit. 


ANOTHER EFFORT AT VOLUME 
PRORATION 


Florida Citrus Growers Inc. in collaboration 
with the Florida Citrus Producers Trade Asso- 
ciation is making another effort to secure vol- 
ume control of citrus shipments from the state. 
The plan provides for a marketing committee 
of eleven members to be named by the Florida 
Citrus Producers Trade Association and an ad- 
visory committee of eleven to be named by the 
Florida Citrus Growers Inc., when at least 70 
percent of the growers have signed an agree- 
ment to ship their fruit only through agencies 
cooperating with the Florida Citrus Producers 
Trade Association. : 

Numerous efforts have heretofore been made 
to provide: for volume proration, but always 
there has been sufficient opposition to prevent 
the successful operation of such a plan. 

With the heavy crop in prospect and the 
present unsatisfactory prices, the leaders in the 
present movement hope to secure the necessary 
70 percent of the industry in support of the 
plan. 


Florida tobacco growers by an overwhelm- 
ing vote of 88 per cent decided to continue na- 
tional supervision of marketing quotas for a 
period of three years. Wherever national quotas 
have been applied to agricultural products, the 
practice has been continued. Why not apply a 
like supervision to citrus. 


Florida citrus growers are wondering if this 
new system of “Selevision” being promoted by 
the Farmers’ Mutual Marketing System, may 
possibly have a bearing upon the solution of 
their marketing problems. 


Citrus growers equipped with irrigating sys- 
tems have been busy during the past month 
endeavoring to overcome the effects of the pro- 
longed drouth. 


Announcement is made that the 1941 session 
of the Florida State Horticultural Society will 
be held in Orlando on April 15, 16 and 17. 
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Early Freeze Causes 
Some Damage To 
Citrus In Florida 





The earliest damaging cold wave 
ever experienced in Florida occurred 
on November 16, a full month earli- 
er than any previous damaging cold 
on record. 

According to reports which The 
Citrus Industry considers entirely re- 
liable damage was greater than at 
first supposed. Truck was badly dam- 


aged and in many cases entirely des- 
troyed as far south as Punta Gorda 
all the way across the state and many 
of the truck growers are already en- 
gaged in replanting their crops. 

Citrus damage is variously placed 
at all the way from no damage to 
40 percent damage in particularly 
cold spots. It is estimated that ap- 
pr)ximately 50 percent of the state’s 
tangerines were damaged, while or- 
anges and grapefruit and tree dam- 
age was considerable in certain lo- 
calities. 

Based upon reports from over the 
entire citrus area The Citrus Indus- 
try estimates that the total fruit 
damage will amount to about 10 per- 
cent of the total crop. 


Wm. H. Baggs Dead 





Mr. William H. Baggs, a director 
and former president of American 





Fruit Growers, Inc., died Tuesday 
morning, November 12, of a heart 
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attack at his home in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mc. Baggs, in his sixty-fourth year, 
had enjoyed good health up until a 
few weeks ago. His death was very 
sudden and came as a great shock 
to his many friends and associates 
in the produce trade. He was widely 
known throughout the country’s 
fresh fruit and vegetable industry, 
having been associated with the 
growing and marketing of agricul- 
tural products for over thirty years. 


REPORT SHOWS FLORIDA 
STATION RANKS HIGH IN 
FARMING PUBLICATIONS 





While ranking sixteenth in num- 





Nine 


ber of research workers, the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station was 
exceeded by only two other state 
experiment stations in the number 
of miscellaneous publications it is- 
sued in 1939, it has been revealed 
by a report from the Washington 
office of Experiment Stations, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
The Florida station ranked seventh 
in number of station publications, 
all classes, and fifteenth in number 
of scientific articles published. The 
report covers the activities of experi- 
ment stations in all 48 states: 


Spuds Johnson says safety meas- 
ures on farm cost little, save much. 
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NACO Service is a PLUS value. 
Our field men have this neces- 
sary practical experience and 
technical knowledge ...call one 
in today! 


NACO FERTILIZER COMPANY 
1424-1425 BARNETT BANK BUILDING 
JACKSONVILLE — FLORIDA 





Year after year our increased bus- 
iness and the continued growth of 
confidence in NACO Products 
shows that growers all over Florida 
are comparing results... are now 


using NACO Products. 


Let us help solve your 
dusting and spraying prob- 
lems with recommended 
applications of one or more 
of these fine insecticides and 
fungicides. 


Y VOLCK Oils 
& NACO Sulphur Smoke 


(dusting and wettable) 


& FLOTOX Sulphur 


(micron fine) 


& ORTHO Products 
BOTANO “R” (Rotenone) 
BOTANO “Py” (Pyrethrum) 
BOTANO “N” (Nicotine) 
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Policy Supplying Extra Value 
Vital Elements in Fertili- 
zers Proves Success 





By G. D. Sloan 


Just about a year ago we first an- 
nounced the adoption of the policy 
of including in our fertilizer mix- 
tures all ten of the vital elements 
which horticultural authorities have 
come to recognize as essentials to the 
most effective growing program for 
citrus and truck growers. 

It was our idea at the time that 
with the fine fertilizers we have made 
since we started operations about 
four years ago, the addition of 
these recognized vital elements would 
further enhance the producing capa- 
city of our products. 

There is no need to be technical 
about the matter, as most growers 
are not too familiar with technical 
terminology — but on the other 
hand all growers are familiar with 
the success or the failure of the fer- 
tilizers they use. And on this simple 
basis we mark the proof of our 
theory. 

Our business has shown a remark- 
able increase since we adopted the 
practice of including all ten vital 
elements in our fertilizers, so we na- 
turally feel that our customers have 
found this policy to be valuable to 
them in the production of fine fruit 
and truck. 

As we see it these extra plant 
foods are entirely similar to the prac- 
tice of most human beings in trying 
to provide themselves with a well 
rounded diet for the purpose of main- 
taining themselves in the most 
healthy state of body. 

It has been proven beyond all 
question that the absence of one or 
two or three of these minor elements 
is often responsible for the failure 
of crops to achieve their fullest meas- 
ure of palatability and satisfactory 
appearance. 

And as we have said before we be- 
lieve that the most definite proof of 
the success of this program which so 
far as we know has not been adopted 
by any other fertilizer manufacturer 
is the evidence shown in our largely 
increased sales. 

We invite the serious consideration 
of every grower to this program. We 
firmly believe that a single trial will 
convince you. 
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Truck Growers 


Suffer From Nov. 
Cold Weather 


But As In Years Past Every- 
thing Indicates Florida Vege- 
tables Will Come Back 








The unseasonable cold spell which 
visited Florida last week and set a 
new all time early record for freez- 
ing weather did serious damage to 
the truck crops of the state as far 
south as Punta Gorda. 

However, there are probably no 
more hardy set of people in the world 
than the truck and citrus growers 
of Florida, for no matter what may 
be the nature of a castastrophe which 
upsets their normal growing and mar- 
keting procedure this group of citi- 
zens always swing back automatical- 
ly the minute the disaster is past. 

Even now the truckers whose crops 
were injured in the unprecedented 
November cold are busy re-planting 
their crops and believe, with good 
reason, that in the long run the bet- 
ter prices they may hope for from 
the new crops will make up in large 
measure for the loss they have sus- 
tained. 

To these truck growers we offer 
the suggestion, selfish we’ll admit, but 
founded on good practical knowledge 
that the use of Superior’s Vital Ele- 
ment fertilizers in their new plant- 
ings will serve to speed up their pro- 
duction to the maximum extent and 
to insure the growers of the finest 
crops that it is possible to raise. 


Superior’s Vital Element Brands 
must be good when the volume of 
our sales continue to set new records 
with each passing month. 


Our staff of field men are eminent- 
ly qualified to discuss your problems 
with you and will gladly do so with- 
out obligation if you give them the 
opportunity. 


Stockmen make a most careful 
study of the feed they give their cat- 
tle in preparing them for market. 
Poultrymen give serious considera- 
tion to the diet of their chickens in 
order to get the best egg production. 
Truck and citrus raisers are just as 
careful in the consideration of the 
plant foods they give their crops. It 
Pays. 
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Animals That Catch Insects 


We have all heard of the service 
that parasitic insects do in keeping 
down injurious species, but I want 
now to tel! of the higher animals 
especially toads, frogs, and snakes 
as friends of the Florida farmer. 


These three animals, and also skunks, 
are much maligned and unappreciat- 
ed. In fact, on the part of many peo- 
ple there is a distinct feeling of re- 
vulsion, and sometimes actual fear. 
For instance, toads particularly are 
supposed by many people to be able 
to produce warts on pecple, a super- 
stition for which there is no founda- 
tion whatever. Except for the three 
poisonous kinds we have in Florida, 
there is no excuse for being afraid 
of snakes. There are enough things 
in this modern machine age of which 
one should be afraid without perpe- 
trating unnecessary fears of harm- 
less things. It is particularly unfor- 
tunate to teach children to be afraid 
of harmless animals, such as toads, 
frogs and insects. Of course, they 
should be taught to recognize the 
poisonous snakes, but even so, one 
who wishes to live to reach a ripe 
old age in Florida or elsewhere could 
well afford to forget about snakes 
and other animals and concentrate 
on automobiles. For every person 
killed by a snake or other poisonous 
animal hundreds are killed by auto- 
mobiles. 

Toads and snakes especially are 
very valuable friends of the farm- 
ers and gardeners and should be pro- 
tected by them instead of being per- 
secuted as is more usually the case. 
The chief food of toads are insects, 
of which they eat large numbers. 
It is their search for insects that at- 
tracts toads to electric lights. I 
once saw a toad on my front porch 
eat twenty-two “negro bugs” in the 
course of a few minutes. A negro 
bug is that black, ill-smelling hard 
shelled insect that so often comes to 
lights. The larvae of this insect live 
in the ground and are a pest of chu- 
fas, peanuts and other crops. The fact 
that a toad will eat such ill-smelling 
things shows how undiscriminating 
they are in their taste and therefore 
how valuable they are as destroyers 
of insects. A favorite food of toads 
is cutworms, one of the most des- 
tructive pests of our gardens and 
truck fields. 

An especially large toad, a native 
of Mexico, has been introduced into 
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J. R. WATSON 


Entomologist, Florida Agricultural 


...«On The Farm 


many of the West Indian islands 
where it has been found to be of 
considerable help in keeping down 
mole crickets, very destructive and 
annoying pests not only in the West 
Indies, but in many parts of Flor- 
ida. 

Frogs too live largely on insects 
but the value of the larger species 
from the standpoint of agriculture is 
limited by the fact that they are 
usually not found very far from 
water. But the so-called ‘tree toads’ 
which are really frogs are extreme- 
iy valuable destroyers in that insects 
comprise almost their entire diet. 

Snakes too are valuable destroy- 
ers of insects and in the case of the 
larger kinds exert a control of rats 
and mice, and even rabbits, on our 


Experiment Station 


farms. When St. Patrick banished 
the snakes from Ireland he did a 
disservice to that country. He should 
have been more discriminating ban- 
ishing the poisonous ones and let- 
ting the others go, but he wasn’t 
a scientist. 

How destructive mice can be on 
our farms all the watermelon grow- 
ers know. It has been estimated by 
the former Mr. Goff of this depart- 
ment who closely observed this pest 
that twenty mice per acre can en- 
tirely destroy a planting of water- 
melons, making a replanting neces- 
sary. Not only do they dig up seed 
for their present needs, but also 
store large numbers for future use. 

The only snakes in Florida that 
should be killed are the different 
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species of rattlers, moccasins, coral 
snakes, and in the extreme northern 
part of Florida an occasional cop- 
perhead. All others are not only 
harmless but are highly beneficial. 
It is a common habit of many peo- 
ple to kill any snake on sight. This 
is extremely foolish. 

Another unappreciated and much 
maligned animal is the odiferous 
skunk. Like the other friends of the 
farmers that we have mentioned he 
is a great destroyer of insects, es- 
pecially those which live in the soil, 
such as white grubs, insects which 
are comparatively safe from most 
of the predators and parasites which 
control insects. True the odor is very 
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are especially fond of flies. All our 
lizards are perfectly harmless. The 
only poisonous lizards known are the 
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Gila Monster of the suothwestern 
states and a closely related species 
in Mexico. 





Canned Citrus Production 
Reaches New High Level 


The Jacksonville District office of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, in cooperation with the 
Florida Canners’ Association, has is- 
sued its annual statement showing 
the production of citrus juices and 


segments for the year 1939-40, and 
a comparison of the production far 
the two previous years. 

Citrus growers will be interested 
in noting the number of boxes of 
citrus fruits used by Florida can- 
ners, as shown in the table below: 







































disagreeable and persistent, and the 


fluid is painful and even serious if Converted into Cases of 24 No. 2 Cans 


‘ , 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 
it gets into ones eyes, and they do G,, ,efruit Segments = 3,043,555 3,774,070 3,799,310 
love. chickens. But such a conspic- Broken Segments —_-______ 375,671 331,705 334,476 
uously colored animal can easily be Grapefruit Juice — 3,370,002 5,502,102 4,682,057 
avoided and it is not difficult to shut Orange Juice — 2 «= 83 06,1 88 926,278 2,851,373 
hick t night in such ON 5 cease gnc h 84,271 130,562 84,693 
eo ee tenis cannat ak ot CO ee 547,329 699,295 1,402,662 
hen. |, Sir rane a CE ee 33,430 13,626 1,998 
them. The good they do far out- IED .stscrsaiinnihiidiieibdatadas ancl 8,260,441 11,377,638 13,156,569 
weighs these disadvantages. 1939-40 
: : th tebrat Number of field boxes of Grapefruit used for Canning 
aan an Wiles te Sie vere Grapefruit Segments and Citrus Salad __.---__--___»_J___ 3,146,886 
friends of the farmer and gardener Nymber of field boxes of Grapefruit used for Canning 
t not forget the lizards, es- Grapefruit Juice and Combination Juice —.-_______E_ 5,609,981 
™ iy ue - ttle ch 1 Number of field boxes of Oranges used for 
pecially our pretty little chameleon Canning Orange Juice, Citrus Salad, Combi- 
which is so common and useful. They nation Juice and Orange Segments —...._.-___L____ 3,952,111 
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MARKETING GRAPEFRUIT 





(Continued from page 7) 
other countries combined. 

Exports of citrus products, partic- 
ularly canned grapefruit, have _ in- 
creased during the last few years, and 
inay continue to increase. As shown 
by Table 3, exports during 1937-38 
were the largest on record, amount- 
ing to 1,199,000 cases. This compares 
with 1,130,000 cases exported during 
1936-37, and exceeds the previous 
record of 1,159,000 cases exported in 
1934-35. 

The decline in exports of fresh 
fruit (see Table 4) can be explained 
in part by the competition from for- 
eign countries, where production of 
grapefruit has been increasing as 
rapidly as in the United States. Dur- 
ing the five seasons ending in 1936- 
£7, production of grapefruit in coun- 
tries other than the United States av- 
eraged more than 2,700,000 boxes, 
in contrast to an average of 1,800,- 
000 boxes during the period 1926-27 
to 1930-31. United States grapefruit 
rroduction averaged approximately 
90 per cent of the estimated world 
production during both of these 5- 
year periods. 


tries other than the United States has 
been reflected in sharp increases in 
grapefruit exports to European mar- 
kets, and this upward trend in ex- 
ports from foreign countries may be 
expected to continue for several 
years. 

The severe competition from for- 
eign producing countries has prac- 
tically driven American fresh grape- 
fruit out of Europe, but consumption 
of the American canned product is 
slowly increasing. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
c'trus industry’s hope of selling Am- 
erican grapefruit abroad depends 
largely on the canning industry and 
whatever success it may have in de- 
veloping its foreign trade. 

The price the grower receives for 
his fruit will, therefore, depend to 
some degree on the canner’s ability 
to sell in the foreign markets. Both 
growers and canner should appreciate 
the mistakes that have been made in 
the export programs of other Am- 
erican products. A price that is too 
high may be more disastrous in the 
iong run than a low price. High 
prices of American products in for- 
eign markets not only materially re- 
duce sales but encourage foreign pro- 


Table 4—Fresh Grapefruit Exports from the United States, by Countries of 
Destination, Years Ended August 31, 1932, to 1938. 


(Source: U. S. Department of Commerce) 
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a =a Us 
United Kingdom 629.7 520 
France 6.2 10 
Netherlands 2.3 1 
Belgium 1.2 1 
Other Europe 15.2 8 
Canada 441.3 340 
British India » ° 
All other countries 23.6 21 

Total 1,119.5 904. 


*Included in “All Other.” 


Foreign Production of 
Grapefruit 

Grapefruit production in Palestine, 
the Union of South Africa, Brazil, 
and several islands in the West In- 
dies, has been increasing rapidly. 
(See Table 5.) Palestine has become 
the world’s second most important 
producer, with a 1937-38 crop of 
ehout 2,000,000 boxes compared with 
an average of 30,000 boxes during 
the period 1926-27 to 1930-31. Even 
with no increase in planting, the 
production from maturing young 
stock should sustain the upward trend 
in Palestine for the next few years. 
The increasing production in coun- 
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duction that later ruins the Ameri- 
can export trade. 
Increasing Proportion of Crop 
Canned 

The growers’ immediate outlet for 
their crop is to the canning fac- 
tories or to the fresh market. As pro- 
duction has expanded, increasing 
quantities of grapefruit have been 
utilized in canning. The total pack 
of grapefruit sections in Florida, 
Texas, California, Arizona and Puerto 
Rico increased from about 1,051,000 
cases (equivalent cases of 24 No. 2 
cans) in 1928-29 to the record of 
4,301,000 in 1936-87, and amounted 
to approximately 3,150,000 cases in 
1937-38. The total pack of grape- 
fruit juice, on the other hand, 
amounted to the record of 8,975,000 
cases in 1937-38, in contrast to 6,- 
461,000 in 1936-37 and 205,000 cases 
in 1928-29. In fact, the marketings 
through the canning factories have in- 
creased at a much more rapid rate 
than have sales to the fresh market. 

The outlet to canning factories is 
especially important to the grape- 


Table 6—Proportion of Total Grape- 
fruit Production in the United States 
o for Canning, 1928-29 to 1987- 


(Source: U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture.) 
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1928-29 13,250 990 7.5 
1929-30 11,169 1,262 11.3 
1930-31 18,934 2,949 15.6 
1931-32 15,147 1,086 6.8 
1932-33 15,149 2,572 17.0 
1933-34 14,3853 2,465 17.2 
1934-85 21,367 6,472 30.3 
1935-36 18,329 4,511 24.6 
1936-37 80,440 10,059 33.0 
1937-88 30,878 12,225 $9.6 
1938-39 40,720 _ aceite 





Table 5—Estimated Grapefruit Production in the United States and Princi- 
pal Foreign Countries, 1931-32 to 1936-87. 


(Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 
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United States 15,147 15, 
Puerto Rico 950 
Cuba 800 
Union of South Africa 200 
Jamaica 125 
Palestine 120 
Philippine Islands 102 
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fruit grower because the quantities 
sold to canneries are removed from 
the fresh market at a time when, if 
shipped fresh, they would seriously 
depress fresh fruit prices. 

While canning factories have been 
taking increasingly larger percentages 
of the grapefruit crops of recent 
years, it does not follow that this 
increase will continue, especially 
in face of the much larger crops in 
prospect for future years. The limit 
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erages rather than on the experiences 
of any particular canner and show re- 
presentative conditions in Florida. It 
will be noted that of each dollar re- 
ceived for canned sections, 25.1 cents 
was paid for fruit, while labor was 
paid 19.7 cents. The canned juice dol- 
lar as broken down shows 37.5 cents 
paid for fruit and 4.8 cents for labor. 
The division of the remaining por- 
tion of the dollar in each case is 
shown in Table 7. 


Table 7—Cost of Specified Items in Production of One Dozen No. 2 Cans of 
Grapefruit Segments and Grapefruit Juice. 


Segments Juice 
MM » u » 
a, 3 8 3 
‘“ § o i § oO 
nw» u Ow sy 
Ss By Ss a 
Raw fruit $0.239 25.1 $0.300 37.5 
Cans, cases, labels -282 29.7 -282 35.3 
Labor -188 19.7 .038 4.8 
Other supplies (including sugar) 105 11.0 .051 6.4 
Other expenses, taxes, etc. -138 14.5 128 16.0 
Total 952 100.0 -799 100.0 


of the quantities that can be mar- 
keted in the canned form will be de- 
termined by the consumer’s willing- 
ness to buy at a price which will cov- 
er the canner’s cost of production 
and give the grower a fair price for 
his fruit. The market for canned 
grapefruit and juice may be expand- 
ed to some extent by increased sales 
efforts, etc. There may likewise be 
some expansion in the marketings of 
fresh fruit. 

Marketing the large crops of re- 
cent years has been a challenge to the 
merchandising ability of all those 
agencies selling grapefruit in either 
the canned or fresh form. Canners 
have accepted the challenge and have 
been using every means possible to 
expand their market and dispose of 
their steadily increasing packs at 
prices which would return them 
enough to cover the amounts they 
paid to the grower for the fruit and 
for other costs of packing. 


Prices received by canners for both 
sections and juice have, however, 
been declining. From 1933 to 1939 
the weighted average price of sections 
declined from 108 cents to 75 cents. 
During the same period, juice de- 
clined from 93 cents to 55 cents. 

The price which the canner gets 
for his product is, of course, of im- 
mediate interest to the canner, but it 
1s also of vital concern to the grow- 
er. Out of it must come the grower’s 
price as well as all other expenses in- 
curred in canning. A breakdown of 
the dollar received by the canner will 
show how much goes for each of his 
major expenses and how much is left 
for himself. 

The percentages are based on av- 


Table 8—Prices of Fresh and 
Canned Florida Grapefruit, 
1933-34 to 1938-39 


Fresh* Canned** 

bo B 
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1933-34 $0.71 $0.50 $1.08 $093 
1934-35 42 2&7 1.02 81 
1935-36 85 62 1.18 86 
1936-37 -58 45 94 -75 
1937-38 -60 45 1.01 .68 
1938-39 a a -75 -55 


*Price per field box of approxi- 
mately 80 younds; market prices 
from U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; canning prices based on reports 
by Mr. D. E. Timmons, Agricultural 
Extension Economist, Florida. 

**Price per dozen No. 2 cans as 
reported in New York Journal of 
Commerce weighted with monthly 
shipments from Tampa to secure av- 
erage prices for season. Price for 
1938-39 is for February, 1939. 


Each one of the various expenses 
incurred in canning and selling can- 
ned grapefruit cannot be shown sep- 
arately. The undivided segment of 
the dollar amounting to roughly 14.5 
cents in the case of sections and 16.0 
cents in the case of juice is the most 
variable of the items listed, for it in- 
cludes the following: Interest on bor- 
rowed money, general office or ad- 
ministrative salaries, office rent, sta- 
tionery, postage, telephone and tele- 
graph, profit or loss on fixed and 
current investments, etc. Efficiency 
varies among different plants, con- 
sequently this segment of the dollar 
may vary considerably, depending 
upon whether the plant is making a 
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profit or is losing money. 
Prices Received by Grower 


Table 8 shows prices growers have 
received from the sale of fruit for 
canning and for the fresh market. 
When making comparisons between 
these prices, one should keep in mind 
two facts: First, prices of fruit sold 
for the fresh market would have been 
much lower if the fruit sold for can- 
ning had been thrown upon the fresh 
market. In other words, the quantity 
used by canners has not only given 
growers the price shown in the table 
for canning fruit but has also help- 
ed growers in maintaining their fresh 
fruit prices. Second, prices for can- 
ning are for “grove run” fruit, 
whereas only the upper grades were 
sold at the prices shown for fresh 
fruit. 

The grapefruit crop of the United 
States has increased rapidly in re- 
cent years, and will further increase 
as groves now planted come into 
bearing. Production is likewise in- 
creasing in foreign countries. The 
best interests of growers and canners 
in the United States require that 
markets for grapefruit, both fresh 
and canned, be enlarged. 

Grapefruit canning has broadened 
the market both by lengthening the 
period during which grapefruit is 
consumed and by extending the mar- 
ket to points to which fresh grape- 
fruit can not be shipped. 

Conclusion 

Further extension of the market 
may be gained (1) by inducing more 
consumers to eat grapefruit, (2) by 
increasing per capita consumption, 
(3) by expanding foreign sales. This 
extension is of mutual interest to 
grower and canner. It calls for a pro- 
gram of cooperation which recogniz- 
es that it is the consumer who de- 
cides how much he or she will pay 
for either fresh or canned grape- 
fruit, that this determines the price 
which the canner and the grower get 
for their products, and that neither 
canner nor grower can successfully 
and permanently advance their inter- 
ests except by due regard for each 
other’s welfare. 


NIELAND CALLS FOR 
PRECAUTION AGAINST 
FIRES IN WOODLANDS 





With woods in most sections of 
Florida tinder dry as a result of 
weeks of dry weather, growers and 
others should take special precautions 
to prevent fires from breaking out, 
said L. T. Nieland, farm forester 
with the State Agricultura] Exten- 
sion Service. 
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Reports of;Lyons Field Men... 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
F. W. (Felton) Scott 

The recent cold spell did exten- 
sive damage to vegetable crops 
from Ruskin south as far as Ven- 
ice, taking particuiarly heavy toll 
on tomatoes, cucumbers, eggplant, 
and beans. Peppers were not hurt 
so severely. The leafy vegetables 
such as cabbage, lettuce and cauli- 
flower, of which there is consider. 
able acreage in Manatee and low- 
er Hillsborough counties, are look- 
ing very fine and harvesting of 
lettuce will start very shortly. The 
entire section is extremely dry 
and a good rain is urgently need- 
ed. Vegetables in Hardee county 
were damaged about ninety per- 
cent. 


WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
E. A. (Mac) McCartney 

This section as others through- 
out the state is badly in need of 
rain, although Pasco, Hernando 
and Citrus counties, are probably 
suffering less than other territo- 
ries. There are some groves badly 
wilted, fruit is beginning to drop 
and the outlook seems to be dis- 
couraging to a number of grow- 
ers. However, these dry spells 
have always been broken with not 
too much damage, so we say that 
it will rain again real soon. It is 
certainly evident all through this 
territory that groves properly fer- 
tilized and cared for are suffering 
less than those following a more 
inconsistent program. The drought 
has reduced the strawberry crop 
in Plant City section by at least 
fifty percent. 


POLK AND HIGHLANDS 
COUNTIES 
J. M. (Jim) Sample 

At this writing Polk and High- 
lands counties are suffering from 
a bad drought that set in at the 
end of September and with the 
exception of one local rain has re- 
mained dry ever since. In particu- 
lar the Auburndale and Haines 
City sections are showing the 
heaviest wilted conditions in trees. 
As a further burden on the tree 
severe infestations of purple and 
red scale are attacking many 
groves to the point that the con- 
dition is becoming serious. Grow- 
ers are planning to use oil as soon 
as it rains and take a chance with 


cold weather. We are urging our 
growers to go forward with their 
fall application of fertilizer as it 
will be there when it does rain. As 
far as the recent cold spell is con- 
cerned we had very little damage 
in this section. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
H. C. (Doug) Douglas 

The cool nights that have pre- 
vailed in this citrus section for 
the past few weeks have greatly 
improved the flavor of the fruit. 
All varieties are showing more 
color than usual at this time of 
the year. Dry weather continues 
to prevail, no rain has fallen in 
several weeks. There is quite a bit 
of wilting of trees throughout the 
section. C 0 1d weather occur- 
ring during the period No- 
vember 16th and 17th did consid- 
erable damage to vegetable crops 
in this section and there was some 
damage to tangerines, and young 
trees in low places were scorched. 


HILLSBOROUGH & PINELLAS 
Cc. S. (Charlie) Little 

Growers in this territory have 
been having considerable trouble 
in getting their fruit to pass ma- 
turity standards, but at this writ- 
ing the movement is becoming 
heavier. We are suffering all over 
the territory from the dry weath- 
er and every grower equipped for 
irrigating is using it full time. Due 
to dry weather and other condi- 
tions in the territory our fruit is 
a little smaller this year than us- 
ual, but the quality is very good. 
The recent cold spell destroyed 
most of the vegetable crops in this 
section and burned some tender 
growth on citrus trees, but after 
making a careful check over the 
section we find no damage to the 
main citrus planting. 


D. J. Carey of Eaton Park who 
has been using Lyons Fertilizer 
for a number of years recently 
signed up as an agent with our 
Company to sell fertilizer in his 
locality. While Mr. Carey does 
not handle an extremely large ton- 
nage of fertilizer he is one of our 
strongest boosters for real qual- 
ity goods. It is his policy to sell 
only the best and as a result his 
growers are consistently getting 
the best results. 


Horticultural Hints 


Many growers ail over the citrus 
belt, due to dry weather, have de. 
layed their fall application of fer- 
tilizer. With the beginning of this 
month we want to point out a few 
facts regarding the fall applica- 
tion of fertilizer, which we regard 
as one of the most important. Our 
reason for making this statement 
is based on the fact that the ap- 
plication made at this time sup- 
plies plant food for the proper 
development of fruit now on the 
trees, it supplies the tree with 
those vital elements that are so 
necessary in building up vitality 
to withstand the hazards of win- 
ter, and of equally great impor- 
tance it builds up vitality in the 
tree to set a bumper crop of fruit 
next season. In other words the 
fall application of fertilizer has 
a bearing on both this crop of fruit 
and the one that is to follow. We 
sincerely urge all growers to sup- 
ply their trees with sufficient plant 
food to take care of the needs of 
the tree as outlined above. 


The recent cold spell played hav- 
oc with most vegetable crops, and 
now these growers are making 
plans for the crop that will follow. 
There is one way to assure your- 
selves of large crops of quality 
produce, barring acts as the one 
that we have just experienced, 
and that is to consult the Lyons 
Field Man in your territory. He 
will be glad to consult and advise 
with you, to have your soil thor- 
oughly analyzed by most reliable 
chemists, and finally supply you 
with the fertilizer that is definite- 
ly suited to your individual case. 
Take advantage of this service. 


The cold spell of several: weeks 
ago came as a surprise to ‘most’ 
growers all over the state. We 
want to urge all citrus and vege- 
table growers to take every pre- 
caution in preparing for cold spells 
that might follow later in the win- 
ter. While we are sincerely hop- 
ing that we will not have any more 
unfavorable weather, we advise 
that you place your wood in the 
grove, that you get your heaters 
ready for firing, that you contact 
your oil man and make plans for 
an adequate supply of fuel. It is 
too late to take care of these mat- 
ters when the weather man tells 
us that cold is predicted for the 
next morning. 
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One Of State’s Largest Caretakers 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 
ADVERTISEMENT — THE LYONS FERTILIZER CO. 





Finds Lyons Fertilizers And 
Lyons Service Effective 





FE. KARST, Vice President 
Rose Caretakers Association, Inc. 
Makes This Statement: 


“We have used Lyons Fertilizers ev- 
er since that company was organized 
and can truthfully say that we have 
found all their brands uniform at all 
times, meaning by this that we have 
never found any particular Lyons 
brand that was different at one time 
than at another. 


“If properly used and properly ap- 
plied, we have always gotten satis- 
factory results with these brands. 





“We have also found that the Lyons 
Fertilizer Company employs some of 
the best field men that can be had in 
the state of Florida to serve their 
growers. We have also found that 
these men do not recommend the use 
of any more fertilizer than a grove 
really needs. In other words their in- 
terest is more than just to sell fertil- 
izer to their clientelle. Their recom- 
mendations show that they are also 
interested in the grower making a 
profit on his grove.” 
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CONTROL OF TERMITES 
IN CITRUS GROVES 
(Continued from page 13) 


mite which occasionally attacks trees 
in a very different way. These are 
known as dry wood termites. Getting 
into the center of the tree, usually 
through a wound where decay has 
started, or in a wound in the roots, 
this larger termite works up and down 
in the trees, particuiarly grapefruit 
trees, until it has mined the interior 
of the tree so that it is often a mere 
shell. Mr. Thompson of our citrus 
substation at Lake Alfred has found 
these termites up in a tree as much 
as ten feet from the ground. Such 
a tree usually has an unhealthy look. 
The foliage is likely to be yellow, the 
fruit small and of no value, but look- 
ing at the tree from the outside there 
are no visible signs of termites un- 
less the termites get too near the 
surface of the bark then gumming 
is apt to ensue. The gum runs down 
the trunk and will make long streaks. 
If this gum is scraped away and the 
bark and wood cut away for some 
depth, one finds the center of the 
tree to have been hollowed out, or, 
one pruning off a limb will often un- 
cover the cavity. Termites abhor 
light and open air and if the cavity 
is broken they will hasten to repair 
the damage and seal up the hole with 
a sort of mortar which they make. 
So if one in pruning out the gum or 
cutting off the limbs of a tree runs 
into a cavity it is an excellent idea 
to watch it for a few minutes and 
see if the termites come out. 

If the tree is found to be infested 
with termites it is rather a simple 
matter to exterminate the colony by 
dusting Paris Green into the hole. 
Termites are cleanly insects and when 
they get Paris Green on their feet 
they clean them with their mouth 
parts, as is their habit. By this means 
they swallow a considerable amount 
of Paris Green. Another habit of ter- 
mites spreads this poison throughout 
the colony. This is their habit of shar- 
ing the contents of their gullets with 
other termites and feeding it to the 
queen and to the larvae, thus spread- 
ing the Paris Green. By this means 
a termite which has swallowed an 
amount of Paris Green will usually 
pass it on to several others before 
it dies and finally the entire colony 
and the queen, on which the future 
life of the colony alone depends, is 
poisoned. 

A few ounces of Paris Green dust- 
ed into a hollow tree is usually suffi- 
cient to ultimately kill the termites, 
and possibly give the tree a chance 
to recover. 

This big termite has been found 
in other trees besides the grapefruit, 
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which it is most apt to attack. It oc- 
casionally is found in oranges and 
has been found in oak trees, both in 
the live oaks and the willow oaks 
and in avocados. Probably in many 
cases the infestation in citrus trees 
is the result of migrations from oak 
trees in the neighborhood, or those 
which stood on the ground before 
the grove was planted. 

One pruning or scraping the gum 
from a citrus tree who runs into a 
cavity should investigate for the pos- 
sible presence of these large termites, 
as they are entirely capable of kill- 
ing the tree outright, and if found 
they should be promptly treated. 


NORTHERN BUYERS IM. 
PRESSED WITH QUALITY OF 
FLORIDA CITRUS FRUITS 


The buying public and northern 
dealers in Florida oranges, grape- 
fruit and tangerines are greatly im- 
pressed by the improvement in qual- 
ity of this year’s fruit, and are 
aware of the fact that the state is 
attempting to ship only fruit that 
is mature. That is the consensus of 
the Florida Citrus Commission’s 
thirteen sales promotion and dealer 
service men now visiting Florida to 
become further acquainted with the 
operation of citrus groves, packing 
and canning plants, and the func- 
tions of the commission. 

Headed by Don Butts, sales pro- 
motion director with headquarters in 
Chicago, and L. S. Cotton, eastern 
promotion manager in New York, the 
thirteen members who are constantly 
in contact with northern citrus mar- 
kets arrived in Lakeland, headquar- 
ters of the citrus commission recent- 
ly for a stay of five days. During 
their stay they attended meetings 
of the commission, to discuss the re- 
actions and relations of the consum- 
ers of Florida citrus fruit in all its 
forms now on the market, and also 
discussed problems with the meeting 
of the marketing agreement commit- 
tees. 

These field service representatives 
maintain and extend northern mar- 
kets by getting food merchants to 
feature store display material, thus 
coupling sales messages with the 
masses of the fruit itself. 

Also visiting Florida at this time 
are Mrs. Virg B. Clarahan and Geo. 
Anderson, of Pendleton Associates, 
who handle the Commission’s food 
page publicity; L. S. Rounds and C. 
H. Billip, of Arthur Kudner, Inc., 
the Commission’s advertising agen- 
cy. 


Winter legume crops are attracting 
considerable attention from Okaloosa 
county farmers, according to county 
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agent Hentz. He reports that approxi- 
mately 15,000 pounds of winter 
peas will be planted this fall. 


CLASSIFIED 


(A\ dvertisements 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- . 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 


— 
LAKE GARFIELD NURSERIES 
COMPANY 
BARTOW, FLORIDA 


ALL STANDARD VARIETIES CIT- 
RUS TREES—SPECIAL PRICES 
NOW IN EFFECT 
CITRUS FRUITS, Insurance, Real 
Estate, Patents, Professional Ser- 
vices. Whitcomb, P. O. Box 216, 

Tampa, Fla. 


SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES of prin- 
cipal varieties. Also Persian limes 
and avocado trees and new varie- 
ties of tangelos. None injured by 
cold. Ward’s Nursery, Avon Park, 
Florida. 


ALYCE CLOVER SEED. Ripe and 
cleaned. Ideal cover and hay crop. 
Write for information. P. E. Syn- 
der, Box 866, Lakeland, Fla. 


CHOICE Rough Lemon Seedlings 6 
to 20 inches high, $10.00 per thou- 
sand. Olan Altman, Sebring, Flor- 
ida. 


LARGE AND SMALL orange groves 
for sale also acreage suited for 
citrus culture, dairying and gener- 
al farming. Charlton & Associ- 
ates, Valuation Engineers and Real 
Estate Appraisers, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. 


“MAIL ODRER Operator desires con- 
tact with grower of high grade 
avocado pears. Have interesting 
proposition for grower of highest 
quality fruit.” F. R. Gardner, P. 
O. Box 528, Greenville, Pa. 


PLANT SOAR’S SWEET ORANGE 
trees for profit, fruit sells in Sep- 
tember for $1.12% to $1.50 per 
box. No losses from drops or froz- 
en fruit, does not dry out on lemon. 
Pomona Nurseries, Dade City, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Casurina Lephidophloia 
Florida’s best windbreak trees 


$5.00 per 100 — $45.00 per 1000. 
S. F. Matthews, Homestead, -Fla. 
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